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"CITIZEN DILKE" 

The 'newspaper public,' which dearly loves gossip, — though 
stoutly denying the fact the while! — coupled the name of Charles 
Wentworth Dilke only with a certain divorce action, malodorous 
enough not to be quite forgotten even in the twenty-five years 
that have passed since it was before the English courts. So, 
when the closing days of January brought the brief dispatch of 
his death, in the Sloane Street house, London, where he had 
been born some sixty-eight years ago, there was but the scantiest 
attention paid to the message which ran between the lines, 
though it was a message of the passing of one of the present-day 
world's ablest statesmen and wisest 'pacifists.' Sir Charles 
himself first fastened that final word on his own broad shoulders 
by his persistent and consistent labors in behalf of international 
arbitration, coining the term in one of his many speeches on the 
subject, at Manchester, just at the end of the South African war; 
and, only the other day it seems, he gave it his final endorse- 
ment in the course of an interview in Paris. Announcement had 
been made of the permanent annexation of Bosnia and Hertz- 
govina by the Dual Monarchy. Europe could see nothing ahead 
but international battle, murder, and sudden death, and an 
alarmist sheet in the French capital seized the chance of Dilke's 
presence there to add fuel to this Continental fire, — only Sir 
Charles produced cold water instead of the hoped-for oil, and his 
sane views, for that once at least, did not a little to keep the 
public press within safe bounds of statement and prediction. 
On such subjects as treaties, diplomatic relations, and the like, 
he spoke by the book; few publicists of his generation were 
better informed of all such matters than this far-seeing but 
cautious, convinced and convincing laborer in behalf of world 
peace. The cause which Mr. Carnegie has so energetically and 
practically backed has lost a leader to be mourned in Charles 
Dilke. 

On the other hand (or may it not perhaps have been because 
of this, and not in spite of it, that he was a 'pacifist' ?), few 
men in all England, and not one on the Liberal side of the 
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House, where he sat for more than forty years, were as well in- 
formed as he on whatever bore upon the armies of the world in 
general and of Great Britain in particular. Two of the eight 
volumes which bear his name dealt with this subject, marked, 
as was all that the man set to paper, by exact thinking and a 
marvelous grasp of detail. By one of these, his Greater 
Britain, he will probably be best known and longest re- 
membered. It was in '66, when he was, as mere years counted, 
only a youth of twenty-three, that he started round the world to 
gather material for the book. He visited Canada and "The 
States," travelled then via Panama to Australasia, north to 
Ceylon and India, west to Egypt, and so home again, where the 
published work, bearing date of 1868, achieved an immediate 
and immense success. At that time the subject was new to the 
majority of readers, and it had been treated with all the fresh- 
ness of a young man's point of view without any of the imma- 
turity of thought which might have been expected. 

Speaking of Dilke at the time of his death, the late Moberly 
Bell, of the famous old Thunderer, said: "He never wasted 
an hour, his habit of observation was not only keen but actually 
intuitive, he read practically everything he came across, and he 
forgot nothing that he had either seen or read." If this was true, 
as in large part it was, of the author of the Greater Britain, 
it grew increasingly true with the passing years of the member 
of the House of Commons. As his experience widened and his 
reading deepened, he came to be an antagonist worthy of any 
man's intellectual steel. 

When he started on the globe-circling trip already referred to, 
he was fresh from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where the visitor 
may still see, in the ancient library, the iron rods set between 
the shelves in the cases to which the books were chained when 
Holinshed and Gardiner were undergraduates there, with 
Chronicles and bishoprics not yet dreamed of. Then, with 
his manuscript in the publisher's hands, he carried into the elo- 
quent shades of the Middle Temple the legal studies which had 
been begun in the university town on the placid little Cam, but 
the barrister never had enough practice to be worth the name. 
Before that first twelve-month had passed, he was hurried into 
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the current of public life, being returned from Chelsea — only 
twenty-five, handsome, rich, and a baronet. It was those salad 
days which earned him the title of "Citizen Dilke," for he was 
"Republican" through and through, devoting his maiden speech 
to the theme of doing away with the Civil List, frankly declaring 
that the monarchy was costing the land too much. In those 
days, too, Sir Charles and Joseph Chamberlain were sworn allies, 
hunting in couples invariably, and by that same friendship there 
hangs an interesting tale. For, when Mr. Gladstone formed his 
second administration in 1880 on the resignation of Beacons- 
field, he had been so impressed by the Chelsea member's ability, 
that, in very spite of his intense disapproval of the man's earlier 
radicalism (by that time somewhat toned down, however), he 
sent for him to talk over the cabinet situation and possibilities. 
To the "Grand Old Man's" amazement, as the story is related in 
Viscount Morley's monumental Life and Letters, Sir Charles 
declined to serve in any capacity whatever unless Mr. Chamber- 
lain were also invited to the board; "the Premier might make 
his choice between them, and with either in the Cabinet, the 
other would accept a subordinate post. In the end the lot fell 
on Mr. Chamberlain, who took office at the Board of Trade, his 
confederate going in as Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office. ' ' 
Soon after, however, his talents raised him to full Cabinet rank 
as President of the Local Government Board, where his work was 
as congenial as it was valuable. His mastery of the most intri- 
cate detail, which Lord Morley calls "unrivalled," there found 
amplest employment. He did much to give that particular 
office the importance which it has now come to possess, while 
his power of sustained industry and his interest in those social 
questions then coming to the front gained him a hold over the 
Commons which he retained to the very end of his career. It 
was from him that English women obtained the only franchise 
they as yet have, the vote in municipal elections, and it was by 
his aid that the working-class elector of the metropolis saw his 
opportunities of going to the poll increased by two hours. Three 
several times he served as Chairman of as many Royal Commis- 
sions, on one, — that which debated the pros and cons of the 
housing problem, — being such other members as the then Prince 
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of Wales, later Edward VII, Lord Salisbury, and Cardinal 
Manning. When he fell with his chief in '85, he was probably 
the most trusted man of leadership calibre in the Radical section 
of the Liberal Party. 

It was not surprising, these being the facts, that a good part 
of England should have been then referring to Sir Charles as 
"the next Premier after the G. O. M."— but Destiny with her 
silent, secret feet, was running him down. That same year 
brought suddenly into the papers one of those scandalous mys- 
teries which occasionally subtract from their country's service 
some of her most brilliant sons. In the cause celebre begun by 
the remarkable confession of Mrs. Crawford, unlike the cases of 
Pamell and White, the charges (against Dilke) were never con- 
clusively proven (that is, from the strictly legal point of view) 
and he always denied them. But, none the less, he had to dis- 
appear from public life for a time, while the door of office was 
"banged, bolted, and barred" to him forever. 

Six years afterward, accepted as a candidate by the miners of 
the Dean Division of Gloucestershire, and by them returned to 
St. Stephen's, he once more became an important factor in "the 
most exclusive club in all London," though now seated on the 
front bench below the gangway. It could scarcely have been 
otherwise. His energy was untirable and his knowledge encyclo- 
paedic. The firm mouth and erect, well-knit figure indicated will 
power, the faculty of rapid decision, and abnormal bodily vigor. 
No man through all the length and breadth of the "tight little, 
right little island" was more turned to for advice in matters of 
European diplomacy. 

All in all, so close an observer of the genus M. P., as T. P. 
O'Connor has not hesitated to call Dilke, "the most extraordinary 
member of the House;" this for two reasons. In the first place, 
he attended sessions as assiduously in the fortieth year of his 
service as in the first ; and, in the second place, he spoke to any 
subject in which he was interested, or on which he felt himself 
informed, whether the hour was early or late, and whether or no 
there was an audience. Long ago he said that no conscientious 
parliamentarian could do less; be the House full or empty, 
every true word, give it only a bit of time, would reach its mark. 
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It is not then to be wondered at that his constituents had the 
staunchest faith in him, as was shown, indeed, in a far from 
usual incident of the last general election, when Sir Charles, in- 
stead of going before them to speechify in the customary way, 
merely had distributed this address, probably the briefest thing 
of its sort ever penned : — 

Gentlemen : — I solicit with confidence the renewal of 
your trust. Believe me, Your devoted servant, 

Charles Wentworth Dilke. 

And the trust was renewed. 

Throughout his career, Dilke. played a considerable part in 
London journalism, writing often and ably for the Standard's 
editorial page, as well as for The Athenceum, which along with 
Notes and Queries had been founded by his grandfather and 
which he himself owned at his death. Such work he held as 
pure recreation, however, ranking it quite with his rapier fen- 
cing and his rowing. In the last-named sport he found his 
chiefest play, and scarce a day through August or September 
but he was to be seen on the river near Walton or Shepperton. 
One wiseacre of the neighborhood knew this to his gain; he 
never failed to meet and greet him on his birthday, — September 
4th. Once Sir Charles asked him how he came by his memory 
for unimportant dates. The fellow grinned. "Height years 
ago, or was hit nine?" said he; "ye gave me a shilling to drink 
'ealth with. Well, Hi made a note of hit hon the kitchen 
mantle-shelf, and now that Hi come to think of hit" (this last 
with much show of earnest reflection) "ye've done that same 
hevery year sence." So the 'pacifist' did it again. 

Whether or not Sir Charles's case offers another instance of 
those spasmodic attacks of excessive virtue, to which England, 
according to Lord Macaulay's dictum in his essay on Byron, is 
periodically subject, it is certain that his recovery of so much of 
the public confidence as was his in his later years was due not 
wholly to his splendid talents, but particularly to the beautiful 
loyalty of a woman, Emilia Frances Pattison, then the widow of 
Mark Pattison, the scholar — rector of Lincoln College. Dilke 
had long been a close friend of both, and, when the great Oxon- 
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ian died in '84, it was rather generally anticipated that Mrs. 
Pattison would some day become Lady Dilke ; no engagement 
had been announced, however, at the time that the Crawford 
suit was instituted. In the spring of that eventful year, Mrs. 
Pattison had gone out to India, to visit Lady Mountstuart Grant- 
Duff, whose husband was then Governor of Madras, and it was 
there that she heard by cable of the charges likely to be brought 
against Sir Charles. Instantly she decided to show her con- 
fidence in him by making public their engagement, returning 
almost at the same time to London, where the two were married 
in October. One need not know the right or wrong which lay 
behind the scandal itself, to recognize here as admirably an 
example of trust and affection as could well be imagined. It 
had large weight in persuading public opinion to suspend judg- 
ment for that time, and it was always recalled as perhaps the 
strongest card which Dilke held — in a hand that never seemed 
much more than weak. All that is past, however; the man's 
death fitly set to it the period of the "Nil nisi bonum mortuis." 
If guilty, he bore his punishment with dignity and submission ; 
if innocent, his life was one of the tragedies of the times. 

Warwick James Price. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



